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EDITORIAL COMMENT 



EDUCATION AND EARNING POWER 

Under this heading Miss Ruth Brewster Sherman discusses the 
relation of education to the earning power of the individual, a subject 
of special interest to nurses at this present time, when the efforts of 
the teaching body of the profession are so generally concentrated upon 
the establishment of higher standards of preliminary education for ad- 
mission to training schools, and for more thorough theoretical instruc- 
tion during the whole period of training. In this paper, which we hope 
our readers will study very carefully, Miss Sherman has presented the 
broader view of the question. It has been our opinion, expressed in 
these pages many times, that the fixed charge for service rendered has 
always been a great detriment to professional recognition. What we 
have called the sliding scale, the right of the nurse to increase her charges, 
as well as to lower them, to meet the circumstances of the family, or 
according to her earning power, is a simple interpretation of the ideas 
set forth in this article. 

There is no disguising the fact that there are hundreds of nurses sit- 
ting idle because they are not worth $25 or $30 a week, who should not 
feel that in accepting a lower rate of compensation they are disloyal 
to their associates. There is never a time when a registrar could not 
place such nurses at $15 or $18 if they are willing to be sent out at that 
rate. 

Then there is the absolute injustice of the maximum rate being de- 
manded by the raw recruit, fresh from the training school, without the 
experience which gives her the needed power of adjustment to the 
varying circumstances of different families. 

Miss Sherman has not dwelt particularly on the financial side of 
this question, and we feel sure that those who read her paper in the 
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proper spirit will appreciate the manner in which the subject has been 
presented. Of course those who are continually advancing the idea 
that the commercial side of nursing is always uppermost, may miscon- 
strue its meaning. 

We think there may be a difference of opinion as to her statement 
that the earning power of the nurse is as great the first year as it is 
later. While it is true that she may start with the same rate per week 
as older graduates, it is unusual for her to be in as great demand during 
the first few years of her work outside as later, when by good work 
she has established a clientele and is kept more constantly busy. We 
are continually told that the average annual income of a nurse during 
her working years is $600. 

In making the comparison between the incomes of the three workers 
who were sisters, Miss Sherman has not taken into consideration the fact 
that the librarian and the teacher have to pay all of their living expenses, 
all of the time, while the nurse, while actually engaged on a case, has 
an equivalent of an increased salary in her board. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 

Miss Dock, as secretary of the International Council of Trained 
Nurses, has given in her department this month an outline of the plans 
that are being made for the meetings in San Francisco in 1915. Special 
arrangements for transportation are under consideration, and although 
nothing can be announced as final for some time, it is probable that 
the rate from New York to San Francisco and return, going by one 
route and returning by another, will be from $88 to $100, while the 
price for a berth in a tourist sleeper will vary from $7.20 to $9.00, for 
one way. 

The expense of the international meetings to the nurses of this 
country will be about $1500, which should be divided among the asso- 
ciations of the whole country, and which should be definitely pledged 
at the St. Louis meetings this year. Delegates are asked to ascertain, 
before leaving for the national meetings, what sum their associations will 
contribute to this fund. 

Miss Dock suggests that when the nurses present their offerings to 
the Florence Nightingale Memorial at the San Francisco meeting, 
members shall carry pennants showing from what part of the country 
they come. It is suggested that the national organizations should adopt 
banners of suitable color and design which shall always hang before 
the building where their conventions are being held, and that state 
associations shall do the same, so that the attention of the public may 
be called to the fact of their existence and purpose by a visible sign. 
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THE ST. LOUIS MEETINGS 

Notwithstanding the fact that we are told the Weather Man does 
not put forth his best efforts in April, in St. Louis, the arrangements 
that are being made for the meetings during the last part of that month 
promise an exceedingly interesting convention. The regular meetings 
will begin on Thursday, the 23d, and will extend through Wednesday, 
the 29th. The members may rest assured that the programs of all the 
sections, outlines of which are published in our news columns this 
month, are to be exceptionally interesting. A number of subjects are 
to be handled in original ways, and in St. Louis, itself, there is a won- 
derful spirit of cordiality. There are to be section meetings on such 
subjects as school nursing, hospital social service, boards of nurse ex- 
aminers, etc., and in addition to these section meetings, there will be 
an innovation, an informal round table conference on such special sub- 
jects as may be requested. One such request has already passed through 
the Journal office to the chairman of the program committee, that an 
opportunity may be given for a meeting of registrars of central direc- 
tories. It will be noted in the reports of the program committees that 
these conferences will be provided for on request of ten members of the 
Association, and it will be a very simple matter for anyone wishing 
an opportunity to discuss a certain subject to arrange to have her 
request endorsed by nurses in other sections. Such requests should be 
forwarded to the secretary of the American Nurses' Association, Mathild 
H. Krueger, Teachers College, New York. 

More important than the subjects to be discussed, is the great edu- 
cational uplift and the renewing of one's enthusiasm which come from 
meeting and associating with workers in the same field as one's own, from 
distant places. Those of us who have enjoyed this privilege and have 
been refreshed by such gatherings cannot urge too strongly upon the 
uninitiated the tremendous interest, value, and power of our great 
national gatherings. Most nurses do their work in greater or less 
degree in an individual way. Hospital workers, who are limited by 
the walls of their institutions, or the community in which they are 
located, social service workers, private duty nurses (and Journal edi- 
tors) are all laboring in a restricted field, but when all come together to 
share with others the result of their individual efforts, one showing 
advancement in this line, another in that, the whole makes a splendidly 
inspiring record of progress, to which the individual worker finds she 
has been contributing without realizing it. 

Of course the question of time and expense hinder thousands of 
nurses who would be glad to avail themselves of such opportunities, 
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but no nurse within reasonable distance of St. Louis should be left in 
ignorance of the opportunity of these meetings or be allowed to feel 
that she will not be more than welcome as a guest, whether sent as a 
delegate or not. Last year there was some little feeling because nurses 
who were not delegates or permanent members were excluded from 
executive sessions devoted entirely to business. The necessity of lim- 
iting the attendance at these sessions to delegates and permanent mem- 
bers becomes more apparent each year, as the Association increases in 
size, and though guests may be excluded from such short sessions, there 
will be ample attractions on the outside to occupy this time advanta- 
geously. 

PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 

New York. Not long since it was our privilege to attend a suf- 
frage school in our city, a gathering of the members of this congres- 
sional district, for conference and instruction for legislative work. We 
were impressed with the splendid organization, with the similarity of 
the methods advocated with our own, and with the constant reference 
to the fact that New York State practically holds the key to the whole 
suffrage question, not only for the other states of the Union, but for 
the whole world as well. So in the amendment to the nurse practice 
act now before the legislature, to define who shall practice as a nurse, 
New York is again a pioneer, for when the question shall be decided 
favorably for this state, it will mean similar amendments in all the 
states, and establish an international standard. 

Last year the amendment proposed covered only three sections of 
the original public health law, leaving the remaining portions unchanged. 
This gave rise to a misunderstanding of the bill as a whole, consequently 
this year, the entire bill as it originally passed has been rewritten; it is 
broader, more liberal and much more comprehensive than the amend- 
ments suggested last year. It defines clearly who may practice as a 
nurse or registered nurse, as follows : 

To practice as a nurse, within the meaning of this article, shall include the care 
of the sick or injured as a nurse or registered nurse. The provisions hereof shall 
not prevent or prohibit the performance of services, either with or without compen- 
sation, in caring for the sick or injured, by any person as a trained attendant, or in 
any manner, other than as a nurse or registered nurse. This articles does not 
apply to the performance of services as a nurse or attendant by persons employed 
in the state hospitals for the insane, pursuant to the civil service law and the rules 
adopted thereunder. Nothing contained in this article shall be considered as 
conferring any authority to practice medicine or to undertake the treatment or 
cure of disease in violation of article eight of this chapter. 
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Also who may not so practice: 

A person shall not practice as a nurse or hold himself or herself out as a nurse 
or use the term "nurse" or "registered nurse," or other words or letters to indicate 
that such person is a nurse and entitled to practice as a nurse unless a certificate 
has been issued to such person, authorizing him or her to practice as a nurse as pro- 
vided in this article. A school or institution for giving instruction in the care of 
the sick or injured which is not connected with a hospital or sanitarium and is not 
registered by the Regents as provided in this article, shall not issue a diploma, 
certificate or other written instrument to any person, indicating that such person 
is entitled to practice as a nurse. 

Other important features of the bill are provision for reciprocity and 
the appointment of a secretary to the board of examiners, which means 
that in addition to the inspector of training schools who, at the present 
time, is appointed under the civil service regulations, which govern the 
inspectors of all the different classes of schools registered by the regents, 
there shall be a secretary appointed by the regents who shall be prac- 
tically in charge of nursing affairs under the department of education. 
This is in line with the manner of organization of the professions of 
medicine and pharmacy under the Education Department. The med- 
ical secretary is paid $4000, and the secretary of the board of pharmacy 
$3,000. For the nurse secretary, whose duties will be quite as arduous, 
$2500 is asked, the salary to be paid from fees received. 

The terms of the waiver are very broad, they practically include every 
woman of good moral character now engaged in nursingwork in the state. 

The first hearing on the bill was that before the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the Senate on February 17, when the Assembly Chamber was 
filled with men and women interested in its fate, those in favor of it far 
exceeding in numbers the opposition, which was, however, very bitter and 
in large part, commercial in character. The presence of nurses from all 
parts of the state showed how widespread has been the campaign in 
behalf of the bill and how deep is the interest of those most nearly 
concerned. 

Among those who spoke in its favor were Mrs. Cadwallader Jones 
of New York, representing the board of managers of the New York 
City Training School, who has always shown an active interest in every- 
thing pertaining to the uplift of the nursing profession; Dr. Biggs, the 
new Commissioner of Health of the State; with Dr. Williams, his assist- 
ant; Dr. Augustus Downing, first assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, representing the Education Department of the state, who said 
the whole Education Department, from Dr. Finley, down, supported 
the bill in every particular; ex-senator George H. Cobb of Watertown; 
Father Thompson of New York; Mrs. Stevenson, president of the State 
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Nurses' Association; Miss Noyes of Bellevue; Miss Kraemer of Canan- 
daigua; Miss Callahan of the St. Lawrence State Hospital; and Miss 
Stewart of Teachers College. 

Among those opposing it were Mrs. Rose, editor of the Trained 
Nurse who, though not a graduate nurse, said her interests were with 
the hospital-trained nurses and that they were not in favor of it; a 
Miss Fiske who, though a college graduate, spoke against education as 
desirable for the nurse; Mr. Stillman, proprietor of a short-course school 
in Albany; Mr. Bailey, secretary of the Chautauqua Correspondence 
School; Mr. Bacon of the Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn; Dr. Goodwin of 
the Albany Hospital; Mr. Knox of Roosevelt; Mr. Strauss of the Jew- 
ish Hospital, New York, whose English was so imperfect it was very 
difficult to understand him; Mr. Coffin of Hudson; Mr. Miller of St. 
Luke's, New York; Father O'Hara of the Brooklyn Board of Charities; 
Rev. Mr. Farrell of Brooklyn; and Mr. Baker of the Jewish Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 

All those who spoke against the bill claimed to represent the inter- 
ests of the public, of the poor, and to speak in behalf of humanity. 
The bill was called selfish, vicious, class legislation, fool legislation, an 
effort to increase the prices nurses might charge, an effort to introduce 
an eight-hour day, an effort to compel hospitals to employ graduate 
nurses, a means of throwing all but registered nurses out of employ- 
ment, an effort to introduce the closed shop, an effort to create a highly- 
paid office, etc. It was stated that a year and a half was all the train- 
ing a nurse needed, that she need only be kind and attentive, that 
trained nurses leave their sick patients when they find they may not 
receive their full compensation, that the present law is a dismal failure, 
that the scarcity of pupils is caused by the present law, that a hospital 
of four beds is as good as one of fifty for giving training to a nurse, that 
if the hospitals are opposed to the bill it must be wrong, that hospitals 
and doctors should be represented on any board which controls nursing 
affairs, that the public should determine the qualifications of the woman 
who enters a training school and, most astounding of all, that Florence 
Nightingale was not a trained nurse. Mr. Bailey of the Chautauqua 
School stated that the number of graduates from that school had been 
greatly exaggerated, that it had been in existence thirteen years, and 
that during that time diplomas had been given to only 6617 young 
women 

Those favoring the bill urged its passage for the same reason that the 
pure food law was passed, that persons might know what they were 
getting when they were employing a nurse. It was shown that all 
women now practicing nursing would be cared for and not thrown out 
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of employment, but that those taking up the work in the future would 
have to choose whether they would take the training required for a 
nurse or prepare to be trained attendants; that although the corre- 
spondence schools claim to exist for the sake of the poor, the inducement 
they hold out to women to take the course is always that they may be 
able to earn from $25 to $30 a week, and that the only widespread, 
well organized efforts for the care of the poor are those of the visiting 
nurse associations, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and 
those recently put forth by the Red Cross Town and Country nursing 
service, all of which are clamoring for greater numbers of well-educated, 
highly trained women; that the way to increase the number of appli- 
cants to a profession is to raise the standard of that profession, not 
to lower it, that the request for a secretary came from the Education 
Department, not from the nurses themselves; that the kind of nurses a 
patient needs should be determined by his need, not by his economic 
status; that the nursing profession would not be so short of applicants 
if the 6617 young women who have taken the Chautauqua course had 
entered the regular training schools. 

Dr. Downing said those opposed to the bill were setting up men of 
straw in order to knock them down, and as the greater part of the time 
granted the opposition was consumed by arguments in regard to points 
not included in the bill, this would seem to be true. Dr. Downing also 
brought forth applause when he combated the statement that nurses 
were mercenary by showing that the inspector of training schools at 
present receives $1800, that Miss Goodrich had given up a position 
with a salary of $3000 to take this, and that her successor, Miss Hilliard, 
had given up one of $2400. 

The assertion made by Mrs. Rose, that women's clubs in general are 
opposed to the bill, shows where nurses may work with advantage. 
Mrs. Rose was evidently not aware that the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs endorsed the bill at Buffalo and this includes the leading clubs 
of the state. 

We want again to beg the nurses of the state to realize that the fight 
is on and that all their efforts are needed. If, by the time this maga- 
zine reaches its readers; the bill shall have been favorably reported to 
the assembly, then will be the time for every nurse in the state who is 
interested in its passage to "get behind" the assemblyman of her dis- 
trict, through his constituents. There is no nurse so busy or so obscure 
that she cannot lend a hand in work of this kind, and it is often the leg- 
islators from unknown places, where their constituents are lacking in 
interest, who turn the balance against such legislation, simply because 
they have not been instructed by their home center. 
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The chairman of the legislative committee of the State Association 
this year is Miss Julia A. Littlefield of the Homeopathic Hospital, Al- 
bany, and any nurses who are not informed and who desire copies of 
the bill and information or legislative procedures should write directly 
to her. Even if the bill fails, nurses must remember that it is a great 
campaign of education, and that it may have to be repeated many 
times before the legislature and the public are sufficiently educated to 
understand its underlying motives. 

Kentucky. The bill for registration has passed the House, and 
as we go to press the nurses of the state are working hard for a like 
victory in the Senate. 

CHANGE IN THE NEW YORK INSPECTORSHIP 

It will be remembered that Annie W. Goodrich, R.N., who has been 
for the past three years inspector of nurse training schools, under the 
Education Department, of New York State, has resigned that position 
to accept a professorship in the Department of Nursing and Health 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Miss Goodrich's work in the Department of Education has been 
epoch-making, and the nurses of the state will rejoice that she has been 
followed by Amy M. Hilliard, R.N., a graduate of St. Luke's Hospital, 
New York. Miss Hilliard was at one time Miss McMillan's assistant 
at the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, and then for several years super- 
intendent of the training school of the Jackson Health Resort at Dans- 
ville, N. Y. Recently she has held the positions first of superintendent 
of nurses, then of the hospital, of the Neurological Institute of New 
York City, a private institution for the care of those suffering from 
nervous diseases. Miss Hilliard's variety of experience will make her 
familiar with the many problems of the institutions with which she 
will have to deal, public and private hospitals, large and small, and the 
great chain of hospitals for the care of the insane. 

THE WISCONSIN CURRICULUM 

The Wisconsin Committee of Examiners of Registered Nurses has 
put out a course of study which it recommends to the training schools 
for nurses in the state. Undoubtedly this will be of great value to 
the schools for which it is intended. The topics suggested for study 
by the senior pupils are such as would prepare them for the wider in- 
terests of their profession and for work in national, state and local or- 
ganizations by having had such subjects brought before them while in 
training. 
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THE NEW SURGEON GENERAL 

All departments of the government, whether national or state, have 
some bearing on the public health and are therefore of interest to nurses, 
but some are more nearly in touch with our professional interests, such 
as those of the Army and Navy, so that nurses will be particularly in- 
terested in the appointment of Colonel Gorgas as Surgeon-General, 
succeeding the late Surgeon-General Torney. Colonel Gorgas is not 
only an army officer and a physician, but a most able executive, as has 
been shown during the time of the completion of the Panama Canal, 
and the Army Nurse Corps is to be congratulated on its opportunity 
of serving under him. 

WHY ARE HOSPITAL POSITIONS NOT DESIRED? 

When we asked, in the December Journal, for a discussion on the 
lack of applicants for hospital positions, we hoped to bring out more 
than a criticism of individual hospital superintendents. We cannot 
believe this is the only reason for the dearth of suitable applicants. 

THE NEEDS OF THE JOURNAL 

We want to remind those interested in the material welfare and de- 
velopment of the Journal that this is the time of year when all maga- 
zines make special efforts to increase their subscription lists. When 
local and state meetings are being regularly held, it is comparatively 
easy to present the cause of the Journal to those not familiar with it, 
to solicit subscriptions, and to arouse in those not familiar with its 
history a sense of responsibility in promoting the business in which 
they are shareholders through their membership in the American Nurses' 
Association. We wish that every state president, and every county 
or alumnae president would, at the next meeting at which she presides, 
make a special appeal for the Journal. We are always glad to send 
sample copies for distribution, subscription blanks and printed matter, 
if we are notified sufficiently in advance to have such material forwarded 
before the time of the meeting. The custom which prevails in many 
states of having a Journal table, with a responsible person in charge 
of it, has proved of great advantage, and this custom should be con- 
tinued. 

One alumnae association with which we are in close touch, holds a 
meeting this month with the members of the senior class as its guests. 
Different speakers are to present the advantages to be gained by join- 
ing the alumnae, county and state associations, of belonging to the 
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Red Cross and of reading the Journal. At the close of the meeting 
each guest will be given application blanks for the various organiza- 
tions and a subscription blank for the Journal. Another good custom 
is that of some superintendents who give such blanks to each of their 
graduates as they leave the hospital. 

The official directory of the Journal, follows the reading matter in 
each magazine, was established some years ago for the convenience of 
our readers. We endeavor to have it correct, but we cannot keep it so 
unless the presidents or secretaries of the organizations listed in it 
take pains to forward to us any changes in names or addresses that 
should be made, in ample time for printing. We are criticized if these 
changes are not made, and we are also criticized if they are made, when 
the notification comes to us through some member of an organization 
not having official authority. We know that these pages are of value 
to all organization workers, the Journal being kept on the desk of 
those having correspondence with other groups for quick and ready 
reference, but to be of most value all changes should be promptly and 
accurately reported to the editorial office. We ask the cooperation of 
all who use the directory, to this end. 

We call the attention of our readers to some changes in the rate of 
commissions to agents which are given in detail on the Journal an- 
nouncement page to be found at the end of the magazine. We hope 
the information which has been added to this page may prove a con- 
venience. 

WHEN JOURNALS ARE LATE 

An eastern nurse, who has been living for some years in a far west- 
ern state, writing of the delay in receiving her Journals, makes the 
suggestion that when their magazines are late subscribers should first 
inquire at the local post office, especially in the smaller cities and isolated 
towns. She says magazines are frequently held for five days in such 
post offices before being delivered, and that although postal officials claim 
to be bound by regulations, in reality they do pretty much as they please. 

Subscribers should not forget to notify the Rochester office not later 
than the 15th of the month when their Journals are not received. 



